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Notes. 


RICHARD SIMPSON’S ‘THE LADY 
FALKLAND: HER LIFE.’ 


I HAVE recently picked up for sixpence the 
Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp’s copy of the 
above work (London, Catholic Publishing and 
Bookselling Company, Limited, Charles Dol- 
man, Manager, 1861). At the beginning of 
the Appendix (at p. 125) Simpson remarks 
that “the printing of the Life was com- 
menced under another Editor.’’ Some light 
is thrown on this statement by a MS. note 
by Dr. Jessopp, which runs as follows :— 

‘* The MS. notes in this volume are by my dear 
and lamented friend Richard Simpson, who made 
them while on a visit to me at Norwich shortly 
before his death. 

‘““The history of this volume is interesting. 
Simpson had a MS. of it (made by his own hand) 
lying by for some years, when a lady, whose name 
I forget, in very narrow circumstances, applied 
to him for assistance of any kind. ‘I had not 
any money to give her,’ he said. ‘So I gave 
her the MS., and told her to try Dolman with it. 
I think she got 101.’ (A. Jessopp.) ”’ 

Was this lady the other editor to whom 
Simpson refers ?. Who was she ? 





One of the MS. notes by Simpson states 
that Lady Falkland 


““was married in the summer of 1602. Chamber- 
lain to Carleton, Oct. 2, 1602, p. 149, describes 
the crowded commencement at Oxford, where 
cutpurses disburdened Sir R. Lea of two jewels 
of 200 marks, which he and his brother Sir Harry 
meant to have bestowed on the bride, Mr. Tan- 
field’s daughter.” 

As she was married at fifteen, that would 
put the date of her birth at 1587. 

The Life, which was probably by her eldest 
daughter, Dame Clementia Cary, O.S.B., 
states (at p. 9) that Lady Falkland 
“writ many things for her private recreation, on 
several subjects and occasions, all in verse (out 
of which she scarce ever writ anything that was 
not translations): one of them was after stolen out 
of that sister-in-law’s (her friend’s) chamber, 
and printed, but by her own procurement was 
called in.” 

On this a MS. note by Simpson runs :— 

“This work is perhaps ‘ The ‘Tragedy of Mariam, 
the faire queene of Jewry. Written by that 
learned, vertuous and truly noble lady E. Cc. 
(Lond. Creede for T. Hawkins, 1613).’ Dedicated 
to *‘ Dianaes Earthlie Deputesse and my worthy 
sister Mistris Elizabeth Carye.’ See the ded. 
verses in Notes and Queries, 3 Ser. viii. 203. 

‘** Oldys supposes this to have been our Lady 
Cary’s work; Brydges thinks it more probably 
belongs to Eliz., wife of Sir Geo. Cary, 2nd Lord 
Hunsdon, daughter of Sir J. Spencer of Althorpe 
(‘Censura Literaria,’ i. 153). 

** However. she was Lady Hunsdon in 1613. 
The dedication by a sister to the author herself is 
quite in accordance with the account [in the Life.] 


“The second edition of ‘ England’s Helicon,’ al 


1614, was dedicated by the publisher to ‘the 
truly virtuous and honourable lady, the lady 
Elizabeth’ Carye,’ whose ‘ happy muse’ he com- 
pliments (first edition, 1600). 

“So also was John Davies’s (of Hereford) ‘The 
Muses Sacrifice ; or divine meditations,’ London, 
G. Norton, 1612, ‘ To the most noble and no less 
deservedly renowned Ladies, as well darlings as 
patronesses of the Muses, Lucy, Countess of 
Bedford, Mary, Countess Dowager of Pembroke, 
and Elizabeth, Lady Cary, wife of Sir Henry Cary, 
glories of women.’ Here are Davies’s verses :-— 
Cary, of whom Minerva stands in fear 

Lest she from her should get Art’s regency, 

Of Art so moves the great all-moving sphere 

That every orb of science moves thereby. 

Thou mak’st Melpomen proud, and my heart 
great 

Of such a pupil, who in buskin fine 
With feet of state dost make thy Muse to meet 

The scenes of Syracuse and Palestine. 

Art, language, yea abstruse and holy tongues 

Thy wit and grace acquired thy fame to raise, 
And still to fill thine own and others’ songs, 

Thine with thy parts, and others with thy praise. 
Such nervy limbs of art and strains of wit 

Times past ne’er knew the weaker sex to have, 
And times to come will hardly credit it, 

If thus thou give thy works both birth and 

grave. 
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‘““From the second stanza Brydges concluded 
(‘ Censura Lit.,’ vi. 172) that she was the author 
of ‘Mariam.’ The same stanza shows that 
Davies had been her writing master.” 

The second stanza would certainly seem 
to refer to ‘ Mariam,’ and the fourth to the 
suppression of the work mentioned in the 
Life. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
viii. 4, 82, 183, 285.) 


STATUES 


ReELicious LEADERS: PREACHERS, 
THEOLOGIANS, &¢. (continued). 


Dr. Isaac WatTTs. 


Southampton.—On 17 July, 1861, a statue 
of Dr. Watts was unveiled by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury in the public park. It is of 
Sicilian marble, the work of R. C. Lucas, and 
represents the doctor in the act of preaching, 
with open book in left hand, and right hand 
extended. On the granite pedestal, sculp- 
tured in relief, are represented incidents in 
which Dr. Watts appears as (1) a teacher of 
the young ; (2) a philosopher, and (3) a poet. 


London.—In 1845 an imposing memorial 
to Dr. Watts was erected in that part of 
Abney Park Cemetery known as “Dr. 
Watts’s Walk.” It is constructed of 
Portland stone, and surmounted by a statue 
of Dr. Watts, sculptured by E. H. Baily, 
R.A. The pedestal is thus inscribed :— 


In memory of 
Isaac Watts, D.D., 
and in testimony of 
the high and lasting esteem 
in which his character 
and writings are held in the 
great Christian community, 
by whom the English language 
is spoken. 
Of his psalms and hymns 
it may be predicted 
in his own words : 
Ages unborn will make his songs 
The joy and labour of their tongues. 
He was born at Southampton, 
July 17th 1674, 
and died November 25th 1748, 
after a residence of 36 years 
in the mansion of 
Sir Thomas Abney, Bart. 
then standing in these grounds. 





“Few men have left behind such purity of 
character, or such | monuments of laborious piety. 
He has provided instruction | for all ages, from 
those who are lisping their first lessons | to the 
enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; 
he has | left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature 
unexamined ; he | has taught the art of reasoning,. 
and the science of the stars. |Such he was, as 
every Christian church would rejoice to have 
adopted.” | Dr. Johnson. 

Erected by public subscription 
September, 1845. 

Dr. Watts was buried in the northern 
portion of Bunhill Fields. His grave is 
marked by an altar-tomb. On each side 
his name appears in large deeply-cut letters. 
and the upper slab is thus inscribed : 

Isaac Watts, D.D., 

Pastor of a Church of Christ in London, 
Successor to the Rev. Mr. Joseph Caryle, 
Dr. John Owen, Mr. David Clarkson, and 
Dr. Isaac Chauncey, after Fifty Years of feeble 
Labours in the Gospel, interrupted by Four Years: 
of tiresome sickness, was at last dismissed to rest 
November XXvV., A.D. MDCCXLVIII., AET. LXXV., 
Cor. ii. c. 5, v. 8. ‘“‘ Absent from the body 

present with the Lord.” 

Col. c. 3, v. 4. “* When Christ who is our life 
shall appear, I shall also appear with Him in 
glory.” 

In uno Jesu omnia. 
Within this Tomb are also deposited the remains 
of Sarah Brackstone, Sister to the Revd. 
Dr. Isaac Watts, Obiit 13th April, 1756. 

This Monument, on which the above modest | 
inscription is placed by order of the deceased, 
was | erected as a small testimony of regard to: 
his memory | by S' John Hartopp, Bart., & Dame 
Mary Abney, | and replaced by a few of the persons 
who met for | Worship where heso long laboured, 
and who still | venerate his Character, 1808. 

There is a bust of Dr. Watts, by Thos.. 
Banks, R.A., in the south aisle of West- 
minster Abbey. Beneath it is a _ tablet 
depicting Dr. Watts in an attitude of deep 
contemplation. On the plinth is inscribed 

Isaac Watts, D.D. 
Born July 17, 1674 
Died November 25, 1748. 


RosBert Hatt. 


Leicester.—In Jan., 1872, a white marble: 
statue of Robert Hall was erected by public 
subscription in De Montfort Square. It was: 
formally presented to the Mayor of the town, 
Mr. John Stafford, by the ex-Mayor, Mr. J. 
Baines, Chairman of the Memorial Com- 
mittee. The sculptor was Mr. John Birnie 
Philip, who has depicted Hall in the act of 
preaching, with right hand uplifted and left 
hand resting upon a book, between the leaves 
of which his forefinger is inserted. On the- 
cylindrical pedestal is inscribed :— 

Robert Hall. 
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There are tablets to the memory of Robert 
Hall in Harvey Lane and Belvoir Street 
Baptist Chapels. 


Bristol.—Robert Hall died at Bristol in 
1831, and was interred in the old Broad Mead 
Chapel graveyard, but in 1853 his remains 
were removed to Arnos Vale Cemetery. The 
grave lies to the west of the entrance gate, 
and is surmounted by a large altar-shaped 
coped memorial. This was erected by W. R. 
Warren (who married his eldest daughter, 
Eliza) in March, 1854. At the east end a 
bust of Robert Hall is carved in high relief, 
and the following inscriptions thereon refer 
to him :— 
(5. cope) In this vault 
are deposited the remains of 
the Revd. Robert Hall, M.A. 
Born at Arnsby in the county 
of Leicester, May 2nd 1764. 

Died in Bristol February 21st 1831. 
(N. side) In 
Robert Hall 
the highest powers of intellect and eloquence 
were concentrated, 
during a life of continued pain, 
to the glory of God in preaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 
The humility of his heart, the simplicity and 
benignity of his manner, 
were not less remarkable than 
the extraordinary TT and grandeur of his 
ind, 
and that sublime and talewed oratory by which 
he was pre-eminently distinguished. 
He expired with the unfinished aspiration on his 
lips—‘*‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come— 
** There shall be no more pain. 
T. G. 


(W. end) 
The Remains of the Revd. Robert Hall, 
and those of William Warren, 
were removed from the Baptist Chapel 
Burial Ground, in Broad Mead, Bristol, 
to this Vault, December 5th, 1853. 

The rest of the space on the memorial is 
taken up with inscriptions to the memory of 
his wife, daughters, and other members of 
his family. 

On a tablet in Broad Mead Chapel, amongst 
other inscriptions is recorded :— 

The Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. 


Pastor of this Church 5 years 
Died 21st Feb. 1831,’aged 66. 


Dr. CHALMERS. 


Edinburgh.—On 27 June, 1878, a bronze 
statue of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
was inaugurated, and addresses delivered by 
Sir John M‘Neill, Lord Moncrieff, the Rev. 
Dr. Hanna, Provost Swan, and the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh. It is placed in 
George Street, at the crossing of Castle 





Street. The sculptor was Sir John Steell, 
and the statue is 12ft. high, standing on a 
pedestal of polished Peterhead granite, 
15 ft. high. 

‘“Dr. Chalmers is represented as standing 
before an assemblage in quiescent attitude. He 
is attired in a rich Geneva gown, with ‘ buckled 
shoon’ on his feet, being the attire he wore as 
Moderator of the General Assembly. The left 
hand supports an open quarto Bible, and the 
open right hand is brought round over the top of 
it. The face is an admirable likeness ; the grand 
leonine head, with the broad manly brow, around 
which the shaggy locks lie carelessly, yet majestic— 
ally, at once recalls the presence of Chalmers.” 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 
SAILORS, 


My good friend Mr. Harry Hens, of 
Exeter, points out a palpable error into 
which I have drifted respecting the Drake 
statues (ante, p. 184). He reminds me 
that Boehm’s original statue was erected at 
Tavistock in 1883, and that a replica was 
given by the Duke of Bedford to Plymouth,. 
and unveiled on the Hoe on 14 Feb., 1884. 


Sir JoHN FRANKLIN. 
(11 S. viii. 185.) 

Mr. G. H. Wurre kindly informs me that 
there is a statue of Sir John Franklin at 
Hobart, Tasmania. He was Governor of 
that colony (Van Diemen’s Land) from 
1834 to 1843. Thestatue, which is of bronze, 
stands in the centre of Franklin Square, 
near the G.P.O. and Town Hall. The stone 
pedestal is surrounded by a small basin. 

J. T. Paar. 


(To be continued.) 





‘THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL,’ 
1763-1913. 
(See ante, pp. 321, 344, 363.) 


Mucz8 is given in this Jubilee record in praise 
of Dublin, and in the article on ‘ Dublin 
Industries, Past and Present,’ the following 
lines are quoted from a poem of St. Benean 
in the ‘ Book of Rights ’ :— 

Gifts of commerce from all parts, 

Gift of ever-widening marts, 

Gift in church of reverent hearts, 

Bless stout Dublin town. 
And Aldfrid, King of Northumbria, who 
visited the School of Lismore in the seventh 
century, is also quoted :— 

I found in the fair surface Leinster, 

From Dublin to Sliev Margy, 

Long-living men, health, prosperity, 

Brav: ery, hardihood, and traffic. 
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In support of those traditions Prof. Bugge of 
Christiania recently said: ‘‘ The commercial 
capital of the Hebrides during the Middle 
Ages was certainly Dublin.” 

In reference to the limited amount of 
friendship maintained with nations across the 
seas by each of the provinces, according to 
situation, Torna O Mac Cionare wrote :— 
Each of the Irish provinces observed 
A strict alliance with the neighbouring nations. 
The O’Neills corresponded with the Scots, 

The men of Munster with the valiant English, 
The inhabitants of Ulster loved the Spaniards, 

Of Connacht lived in friendship with the Britains, 
Of Leinster traded safely with the French. 

Coming to the present day, it is good 
to know that the central institutions are 
flourishing :— 

“Mr. Dowling, the Registrar of the Royal 
College of Science, records with pleasure that the 
great majority of the Diploma students of the 
College of the previous session have obtained 
employment, or are engaged on research work.”’ 

The progress made in technical education 
is remarkable. This activity is to be 
noticed especially in agricultural training. 
There are now 49,000 people receiving in- 
struction. 

‘People say that the face of the country has 
been changed, and many are inclined to attribute 
the transformation to ‘the magic of ownership.’ 
Some allowance should be made fer the magic of 
education.” 

The Freeman’s Journal claims for the 

National Library that it 
“is probably one of the tinest and most con- 
stantly used institutions of its kind in the world. 
The average daily attendance last year was 702. 
Many of these are serious students.” 
The Library continues to grow, and _ its 
cataloguing of subjects proceeds rapidly 
towards perfection. The Librarian, Mr. 
T. W. Lyster, has achieved international 
fame for his knowledge and helpful courtesy. 
The great work of the year is the issue of 
a Bibliography of the Irish Language and 
Literature. It is an event in the history 
of the native language. 

Under Irish Banks is much that is curious. 
For a long time the business of banking in 
Ireland was entirely free and uncontrolled 
by the State. Any one was at liberty to 
issue not only bank notes, but also silver 
and copper coin. There was no bankruptcy 
law, and the Irish House of Commons itself 
supplied the need. The Bank of Ireland 
was established in 1783, its charter being 
almost identical with that of the Bank of 
England. There is a remarkable history of 
the first note issued at the Cork branch of 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland on the Ist 





of September, 1825. This was in circulation 
until it was returned to the bank in 1909. 
It is now held by the directors as a treasured 
relic of the past. The deposits in the 
various banks increase enormously. In 
1851 the total amount was 8,263,0911. ; 
while in 1911 it reached 56,011,000I. 

In closing my note on this unique record, 
I cordially join with the editor of The Free- 
man’s Journal in the hope that when its 
fourth jubilee shall be celebrated, 
“another chronicler will then exult in victories 
won and enhanced prosperity achieved, and that he 
will not forget that we also in our day strove to 
pass on the memories of those who had gone before 
us. 


Ss 
Joun Couns FRANCIS. 





CHRISTOPHER HAVILLAND AND HIS AN- 
cestry.—Christopher Havilland (born ec. 
1512, buried 24 Jan., 1589) was Mayor of 
Poole 1569. The earliest record, so far 
as I am aware, bearing on Christopher 
Havilland’s parentage is found in the 
Poole Parish Register, under ‘ Burials,’ 
which states that on 

“* Januarie 24, 1589, Mast Christopher Havilland> 
the Soiie of James Havilland, was buryed.” 

The next record we find thirty-four years 
later in the Visitation of Gloucestershire 
taken in 1623, and signed by his grandson, 
Robert Havilland of Hawkesbury, co. 
Gloucester, who was 13 years of age at the 
time of his grandfather’s death. From the 
Visitation it appears that Christopher was 
the son of ‘*“‘ Jacobus ”’ (in pencil in official 
record) “‘ Havilland of the Isle of Guernsey.” 

Accepting these two statements—and 
there is no reason to doubt them—we must 
conclude that Christopher Havilland was 
the son of a James Havilland, and that the 
latter was “ of the Isle of Guernsey ’’—i.e., 
living there. 

The only known James at the time in 
Guernsey who could have been Christopher's 
father was James de Havilland of St. Mar- 
tin’s. Jurat from 1517 to 14 Oct., 1540, who 
married Colliche, daughter of Nicholas 
Fouaschin, Esq., Bailiff of Guernsey. This 
James was the son of Thomas de Havilland, 
Juré Justicier de la Cour Royale de Guernsey 
from 1474 to 1481, and grandson of Sieur 
Thomas de Havilland, who served with dis- 
tinction at the recovery of Mont-Orgueil 
Castle in Jersey in 1471. 

In his ‘Chronicle of the De Havillands’ 
(published anonymously about 1860) the 
late John V. S. de Havilland, Esq. (York 
Herald in 1879), follows the pedigree as 
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given in MHautchins’s ‘ Dorset,’* i. 640, 
ed. 1860. According to this, Christopher 
was the son of a James de Havelland, 
Mayor of Poole 1502 and 1506, by wife 
Juliana, and grandson of another James 
de Havelland, also Mayor of Poole 1494 and 
1498, by wife Helena. Neither Hutchins 
nor Mr. de Havilland gives any proof or 
even evidence for these statements. There 
is proof that there was a James de Havelland 
Mayor of Poole in the years 1494, 1498, 
1502, and 1506, but no reason to think, 
without evidence, that they were not one 
and the same person. This James’s wife’s 
name was Helena —. There is reason 
to believe they had but three sons who 
reached maturity: Richard, John, and 
William ; and one daughter, Héléne or 
Eleanor. Of William, who married Frances, 
daughter of Hungerford, there are a 
few living descendants. Héléne or Eleanor, 
the daughter of James de Havelland, married 
William, the son of Nicholas Pitt (living 
temp. Henry VI.), who is the first known 
ancestor of that historic family. 

As Christopher Havilland is the progenitor 
of practically all who bear the name in 
England to-day (with the exception of 
members of the Guernsey branch, who are 
““de Havillands’’), I shall be grateful for 
any data bearing on his parentage and 
ancestry. 

E. Havinanp Hitiman, F.S.G. 

13, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 





Cot. Witttam TatLer.—Many of those 
who came as Crown officials to this country 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
also held commissions in the British Army. 
For the period covered, Mr. Charles Dalton’s 
‘English Army Lists and Commission Regis- 
ters, 1661-1714,’ is a most valuable work, 
and, so far as I have tested it, all the Ame- 
rican officials mentioned in it are correctly 
identified, with the single exception of 
“Colonel Wm. Taylor.” The identity of 
this officer has, no doubt owing to the form 
in which the name appears, escaped Mr. 
Dalton altogether. Under the heading 
“Colonel Wm. Taylor’s Regt. of Foot,” 
Mr. Dalton states that a commission was 
issued 1 April, 1710, to 
“Wim. Taylor to be Colonel of a Regt. of Foot 
to be forthwith raised for her Majesty's Service in 
the West Indies [sic],”’ 





* Since writing this, I have noticed that the 
pedigree in Hutchins’s ‘Dorset’ was partly com- 
‘iled by Mr. de Havilland, the Wilkeswood, 
ranch being done by the late Thomas Bond, Esq. 





and adds this note :— 


** A Colonial. Was sent by Genl. Nicholson to 
summon the French Commander to surrender 
Port Royal to the British 1 Oct., 1710. Not 
noticed in Appleton’s ‘ American Biography.’ 
Genl. Fras. Nicholson in his will dated 4 Mar., 
1728, left Col. Wm. Taylor a mourning ring.’’— 
VI. 285. 

William Tailer—for this was the way in 
which he spelt his name—was the son of 
William and Rebecca (Stoughton) Taylor, 
the latter the sister of Lieut.-Governor 
William Stoughton. Born 7 March, 1677, 
he was twice married : first to Sarah Byfield 
on 2 March, 1699; and secondly to Abigail 
Dudley on 20 March, 1711. He was com- 
missioned Lieutenant-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts by Anne on 7 April, 1711; again 
by George I. on 28 April, 1715; and again 
by George II. on 15 April, 1730. He was 
Acting Governor from 9 Nov., 1715, to 
5 Oct., 1716; and again from 11 June to 
10 Aug., 1730; and held various other 
positions of importance. 


On 22 May, 1711, the Earl of Dartmouth 
wrote to Governor Joseph Dudley as follows =: 


‘* The Queen having been pleased to constitute 
Colonell William Tailer Lieutenant Governor of 
the Province of the Massachuset’s Bay in New 
England and the Territorys depending thereon 
with all the Rights and Advantages thereunto 
belonging, I must recommend him to your Favour 
and Assistance, if there be occasion, that he may 
receive the benefit of Her Maj*’* Gracious Inten- 
tion to him, in as full & ample manner as any 
of his predecessors have done. Though his 
personal Interest and Merit will be a sufficient 
Recommendation of him to you and to the As- 
sembly there yet upon the Character I have 
received of the Services he has performed and 
of his Zeale and Loyalty in what may occurre 
for the future, I can not but add mine; and take 
this Opportunity to acknowledge the Receipt of 
the Letter which I received from you by him.” 


And on 5 June, 1711, Jeremiah Dummer, 
then the agent of Massachusetts in London, 
wrote to Governor Dudley :— 


“This Pacquett goes by Coll? Tayler who has 
the Queen’s Commission for Leiutenn' Governour 
of the Province. Coll® Nicholson’s recommenda- 
tion of him to My Lord Dartmouth, & His own 
putting in a Memorial that He had rais’d a regi- 
ment at his own expence for Her Majesty’s 
service at Port Royall, & had receiv’d no pay, 
was what procur’d him this honour. He never 
imparted his Design to me till it was almost done, 
& then I told him I could doe nothing in it, having 
no instructions about it.” 


Tailer died 1 March, 1732, as appears 
from a notice which was printed in The 
Boston News-Letter of the following day :— 


‘* Yesterday in the Afternoon died at his Seat 
in Dorchester, the Honourable William Tailer, 
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Esq; Lieut. Governour of this Province. Aged 
55 Years, wanting 6 Days.’’—P. 2. 
If his age is correctly given, he was 


born 7 March, 1677; and if so, he must 
have had an older brother who presumably 
died in infancy, for on 18 Feb., 1673, is 
recorded the birth of ‘‘ Thomas of William 
«& Rebecca Tayler.” 

(Authorities : ‘ Boston Records,’ ix. 130, 
251; xxviii. 37; Sewall’s ‘ Diary,’ i. 493 ; 
Publications of the Colonial Soc. of Mass., 
xvii. 61-2, 71-2, 90-92, 106, 107, 109, 110.) 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


THE REcoRDS OF THE City LivERY Com- 
PANIES, &c. (See 11 S. vi. 464; vii. 101, 
403, 505; viii. 144.)—The seventeenth- 
century ordinances, which were instituted 
for industrial regulation, showed a wonderful 
development of commercial companies gener- 
ally, some being formed by Statute, as well 
as by Letters Patent. 

The question naturally arises, To what 
extent did these preserve the characteristics 
of the fourteenth-century Companies? It 
may be interesting to note that the Mercers’ 
Company of Lichfield, which seems to have 
been a new one, had a somewhat different 
constitution, for up to the time of its forma- 
tion the different trades there were without 
compulsory powers. Immediately after re- 
ceiving its charter the Mercers’ Company 
was instituted—a differently formed one 
from the last-mentioned Mercers of London. 

From the power granted by James in 
his charter to the Lichfield Mercers it is 
evident that the trades there had suffered 
much from “ Strangers” and ‘“‘ young men.”’ 
** Strangers’? here appear to have been, or 
appear to point to, foreigners; possibly 
Lichfield was not a supporter of free trade. 
“<The young men,” it would appear, did not 
serve an apprenticeship. 

The powers granted by James, in his 
21st year as King of England and 56th of 
Scotland, differ from the laws governing 
Guilds of the fourteenth century : the latter 
dealt with the conditions of work, and the 
looking into the quality of materials; the 
former had more to do with the state of goods 
sold. 

The power to “‘search”’ had a meaning 
quite different from what it bore in the 
fourteenth-century Guilds, but is not alto- 
gether dissimilar to what the Scottish 
trades, or incorporated bodies, wielded. 

Again, as previous notes show, the early 
Guilds were formed by considerable sub- 
division; thus weavers, shearmen, dyers 





&e., all working at the production and 
finishing of cloth, had their separate craft 
guilds; but the Mercers of Lichfield were 
composed of a group of trades, and were 
apparently not prevented from engaging in 
any trade they chose. 

It seems that the reason for the difference 
lay as much as anything in the exercise of 
coercive powers, which points to a desire 
to secure exclusive production. Hardly a 
free-trade idea. 

An element in it was also the law of ap- 
prenticeship, the want of which to-day is 
by many considered a great loss. We find 
that while the Mercers included woollen 
drapers, ‘‘lynnen, silkmen, hosiers, salters, 
apothecaries, haberdashers,” and others, no 
one could trade within the city without 
being a free-man, and without having 
served seven years’ apprenticeship under a 
free-man, who might belong to any trade, 
within the city of Lichfield. 

Merchant Taylors.—The patent for their 
arms was granted to the Company. then 
known as the “ Taylors and Linen armor- 
ours,” in 1480. It would thus appear that 
the Company known as “‘ Merchant Taylors” 
could nct have records dated as early as the 
‘“accounts ”’ referred to. The latter Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1501, and it is 
improbable that, as ‘‘ Merchant Taylors,” 
they were only incorporated about two 
centuries after the date of the earliest 
accounts or records mentioned. 

The Merchant Taylors were the seventh of 
the twelve ; their motto was, and, I suppose, 
still is, ‘‘Concordia Parve Res Crescunt,” 
leaving out ‘‘ discordia maxime dilabuntur ”’ 
(Sallust). 

Tailors were incorporated in nearly all 
cities or towns of any consequence. The 
Tailors’ charter of Glasgow is dated 3 Feb., 
1546, and was granted by the town and the 
Archbishop thereof—rather an unusual char- 
ter. In 1556 the Queen of Scots granted a 
charter annulling in a measure the previous 
one, which limited the control of the craft. 

Painter or Painters’ Stainers were incor- 
porated in 1580, so the minutes referred to 
must have been kept half a century before. 

Parish Clerks were incorporated 1232, and 
confirmed by several succeeding kings; so 
even the earliest-mentioned list of Masters 
was centuries after. They were known at 
first as the Brotherhood of St. Nicholas, 
and were the 54th Company of London. 

Paviors.—I have not found any record of 
them. There is a coat of arms shown in 
1691, said to be theirs. 
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Pewterers were incorporated 1482. In 1487 
William Smallwood, Master, gave to the 
Company their Common Hall and six tene- 
ments adjacent thereto, by will dated 
23 Aug., 1487. 

Plasterers. — Incorporated 1500. Their 
Hall was in Addle Street in 1708, and at 
ieast as late as 1732. 

Plumbers are not referred to by Mr. 
McMurray. They were the 3lst Company, 
and were incorporated in 1611. 

Poulterers were incorporated 1503. 

_ Sadlers are of great antiquity, and were 
incorporated in the time of Edward I. 
The year has not been named. This is the 
25th Company. 

Salters were incorporated, and arms 
granted them, by Henry VIII.; they are 
represented as being a wealthy Company. 
The ninth of the twelve. Their Hall was in 
Swithin’s Lane up to at least the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Shipwrights were constituted in the time 
of James I.; but at the surrender of the 
charter, in the reign of Charles II., their 
meetings ceased, though they began again 
in January, 1706. If this is correct, then 
the records do not begin from the time of 
the constitution, nor from the period at 
which the meetings of the Company re- 
started. ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 

Bognor. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PLANTIN Emsiem.—In the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Mundi’ of Vincent de Beauvais, 
Duaci, 1624, 4 vols. fo., the printer, Baltazar 
Beller, uses the Plantin device—a hand 
issuing out of a cloud, and drawing a circle 
with a pair of compasses. The surrounding 
motto is ‘* Labore et Perseverantia.”? It is 
unusual for one printer to employ the device 
of another, and Beller may, perhaps, have 
been in some way connected with the Ant- 
werp house. RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


BOHEMIAN DEPUTATION TO CAMBRIDGE’ 
—In ‘ Relations of the Most Famous King- 
doms,’ translated out of Boterus by Robert 
Johnson, and ‘ inlarged and amended ” by 
an unknown third hand (London, 1630), the 
following statement occurs :— 

“Within these two Ages that State [Bohemia] 
made choice of one M. Tyndall, an English Gentle- 
man, father to M. Doctor Tyndall, Master of 
Queenes College in Cambridge, sending over their 
Ambassadors to him and by them their presents, 
byt story is famously known in Cambridge.” — 

- at0. 

The story may have been famously known 
in those days, but probably has since been 
forgotten. L. L. K. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Battie oF BLorE HEeatH: PxILip YONGE. 
—In a pedigree of the family of Yonge of 
Caynton, co. Salop, by Randle Holmes, 
contained in Harl. MS. 2011, the following 
note appears to the name of Philip Yonge 
of Caynton: “?slayne at the battel of 
Blowerheath.”” The suggestion is intrinsic- 
ally probable. I know aliunde that Philip 
died between 1457 and 1463, and the battle 
in question was fought on St. Tecla’s Day, 
23 Sept., 1459. The defeated Lancastrians 
were commanded by Lord Audley, who was 
himself slain, and the Audleys were neigh- 
bours of the Yonges. Philip Yonge, besides 
his own manor of Caynton, was a tenant of 
the Audley manor of Edgmund. I would 
accordingly suggest that Philip Yonge may 
be the “ seigneur de Charinten ” whose death 
at the battle is recorded by Waurin, vi. 3, 10. 
I gather from Col. Twynehoe’s monograph 
on the battle that he has been unable to 
identify the seigneur in question. I should 
be glad of any further evidence for or 
against my theory. G. R. Y. R 


‘* PRO PELLE CUTEM.”—This is the motto, 
I understand, of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
My son, who is living in Canada, asks me 
what is the exact meaning. It evidently 
suggests in some way the substitution of 
a human skin for an animal’s skin. It is 
really the converse of a phrase in Juvenal 
(x. 193), “pro cute pellem,” which forms 
part of a description of some of the dis- 
advantages of a protracted old age, in which, 
inter alia, the natural human skin gradually 
comes to assume the appearance of the 
dead hide of an animal. I presume that in 
the converse phrase, ‘pro pelle cutem,” 
the skin of the hunter is improved in appear- 
ance by the suitable food he has been able 
to obtain by selling the skins of the animals 
he has caught. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


A Synop or ARLEs, 1620.—A pamphlet 
of 1641 under my eye is entitled ‘ Principles 
of the Synod [sic] of Dort and Arles reduced 
to Practise’; and inside it refers to two 
Synods—that of Dort in 1618, universally 
known, and one at ‘ Arles in the province 
of Cevennes” in 1620. The former bulks 
large in every cyclopedia or Church con- 
spectus, and is mentioned in every notice 
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of Dort in gazetteers; the latter I have 
consulted scores of reference works without 
being able to find mentioned. No account 
of Arles mentions it, though the old councils 
there are always referred to, and save from 
this pamphlet I could not have known that 
there ever was a synod of the Reformed 
Churches there. Can any one give me a 
reference for a notice of it ? 
Forrest MorRGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Birp Istanp: BramBLE Cay.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with infor- 
mation as to the latitude and longitude of 
these two islands, their size, physical 
features, population (if any), &c.? They 
are not mentioned in any gazetteer to which 
I have been able to refer, and ‘The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica ’ merely mentions them 
as appendages of the British Empire in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

THEODORE W. JACKSON. 
Elba, Fox Hill, Natal. 


Mr. Stewart (Lieut. Stuart) OF Scrn- 
DIAH’S SERvVICE.—Am I right in identifying 
this officer (‘ Wellington Despatches,’ ed. 
1837, vol. ii. pp. 434, 445, 480, 554) with 
Daniel Stewart, born 1777, eldest son of 
Thomas Stewart, Town Clerk of Montrose, 
who, after some years in native service, re- 
ceived a commission in H.M.’s 24th Dragoons 


in March, 1808, and died at Meerut on 
12 Dec., 1811? Inquiries at the War 
Office and Army Head-quarters in India 


leave the matter in some doubt. There was 
a ‘Capt. D. Stewart ” in Scindiah’s service, 
who received the pension secured by Lord 
Wellesley’s proclamation in August, 1803. 
This officer’s name appears in the Pension 
Lists till 1817, in which year Daniel Stewart’s 
family left India. 

Lievt. JAMES STEWART, R.N., son of Capt. 
Charles Stewart of the Trinity House, and 
first cousin of Daniel Stewart, 24th Dragoons, 
married Harriett Hazlitt (see ‘Memoirs of 
William Hazlitt,’ by W. C. Hazlitt, Bentley, 
1867, vol. i. p. 262). They had a son 
James Stewart, born 1820, believed to have 
been an artist. Is anything known of him ? 


The University, Brisbane. 


THe PRICE OF CANDLES, C. 1735.—In the 
early minutes of St. George’s Hospital occur 
numerous entries of payments for rush-lights 


and cotton-lights. and, in addition, for 
“10 dozen candles,” averaging in price 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. ‘‘ per dozen.” Sir Wil- 


liam Church, referring to similar entries in 





the minutes of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
opines that these candles were made of 
tallow (they were supplied to Bart’s by 
tallow-chandlers); and argues that since 
‘they could not cost more “than 4d. apiece, 
the w ords ‘ per dozen ’ must mean per dozen 
pounds.” 

But is it certain that tallow-chandlers did 
not then supply wax candles? And, sincethree 
candles in winter and two in summer were 
the usual allowance for each ward per night, 
is it not probable that these candles were of 
wax rather than tallow, and that they cost 
from 4d. to 43d. apiece ? 

Can any reader tell me the price of wax 
candles per pound at or about the date in 
question? That each candle weighed a 
pound is a by no means improbable solution. 
An answer direct would oblige. 

GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 

11, Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, N.W. 


ORIGIN OF RIME WANTED.—I shall be 
glad to know the source and correct version 
of a rime relating to prehistoric man, one 
verse of which runs like this :— 

They lived in a wood, 
Or wherever they could, 
For they didn’t know how to make beds. 
They hadn’t got huts, 
And they dined upon nuts, 

Which they cracked upon each other’s heads. 

Can any of your readers help me ? 

JOHN W. SINGLETON, Librarian. 

Public Library, Accrington. 


ENGLISHMAN WHO DISCOVERED THE TIN 
Mines oF Bonemia.—According to the 
enlarged edition of Robert Johnson's ‘ Rela- 
tions of the Most Famous Kingdoms’ 
(London, 1630), the tin mines in Bohemia 
were first found by an English (probably 
Cornish) tinner, who fled thither for debt 
(p. 277). Has his name been recorded any- 
where ? Tx. BAR 


FAaGGOTS TO BURN HERETICS: OSIDGE. 
—Osidge. originally Huzeseg, the southern 
portion of the great forest which at one time 
enveloped Barnet, and the property of the 
Abbey of St. Alban, has now become the 
estate of Sir Thomas Lipton. Jn ‘A Chat 
about Barnet and its History,’ 1912, I 
find (p. 48) :— 

“It would be interesting to record in this 
connection [the martyrdom of William Hale in 
Barnet market-place] that Osidge is still held on 
condition that the woods supply faggots for the 
burning of heretics.” 

Is this statement verifiable ? 

W. B. GERIs#. 


[See 9 S. ii. 169, 378; v. 269, 326, 401; vi. 15.] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. RoBEert HOLDEN, son and heir of Richard 
Holden of Lincoln’s Inn and Cooke’s Court. 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 1754. Married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Richard 
Winch of Shoppenhangers, Bray, Berks, by 
whom he had two daughters, who married 
respectively Richard Webb and Sir Adam 
Gordon. Wanted, legal career and death. 

2. JAMES MorcGan of St. Anne’s parish, 
Westminster, and Abercothy, Carmarthen- 
shire. Bencher of TI.incoln’s Inn, 1751. 
Married Mary, one of the four daughters and 
coheirs of Charles Parry of Oakfield, Berks. 
Wanted, legal career and death. 

3. GEORGE Lewis Newnuam, K.C. Son 
of Nathaniel Newnham, jun., of New Court, 
St. Swithin’s Lane. Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1772. Wanted, marriage, descendants, 
legal career, and death. M. S. T. 


ORIGINAL OF TRANSLATION WANTED.— 
I shall be glad if some one will kindly 
give, in the original, the passage from 
Theophilus’s ‘ Diversarum Artium Schedula,’ 
(chap. xxx., Second Book) which has been 
translated by Winston as :— 
‘Take sapphire and green glass, which should be 
Fg to liquefy very slightly by the heat of the 
re. 


The Second Book of Theophilus is printed 
in Raspe’s ‘ Essay on Oil Painting,’ but I 
have not access to a copy. J. A. K. 


Srponc.—I should be pleased to have some 
particulars of the ancestry of William Spong 
of Cookham Hill, Rochester. 

G. D. Lue. 


JOHN TEKELL AND HIS Hovuses.—In 1800 
John Tekell of Hambledon, Hants, married 
Lady Griselda, daughter of the third Earl 
Stanhope. Burke gives the name as 
** Tickell,’ which is incorrect. After the 
marriage John Tekell lived at Frimley Park, 
Surrey, near Bagshot. Did this John Tekell 
build “Tekell Castle,” near Camberley ? 
This latter building was burnt down some 
ten years ago. One of the houses in which 
John Tekell lived was afterwards bought 
by the Government and converted into a 
tnilitary academy. If so, what is the name 
of the building now? Is it Sandhurst 
College ? 

I have reason to believe that John Tekell 
of Hambledon was a near relative (possibly 
a half-brother) of my great-grandfather, 
William Tekell of Chalford (adjoining Bisley) 
in Gloucestershire. 

FREDERICK TEKELL. 

3, Edwy Parade, Gloucester. 


PortTRAIT OF BisHor RIcHARD BARNES.— 
Can your readers give me information of any 
painted or engraved portrait of Richard 
Barnes? He was born at Bold, near War- 
rington, in 1532; of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford; Bishop of Carlisle 1570; Bishop of 
Durham 1577. 

J. G. Witson, Bishop’s Secretary. 

Chapter Office, Durham. 


Irish Guost Storres.—I am anxious to 
compile a book of Irish ghost stories, culled 
from every corner of Ireland, and thus 
thoroughly representative of the country. 
There must surely be a large mass of local 
tales and legends of great interest, if one 
could only lay hands on them, and so I 
purpose adopting the following plan for 
collecting them. 

Might I trespass upon the kindness of your 
readers, and ask them to send me any ghost 
stories they know of, either as personal 
experiences or as popularly related among 
their friends and acquaintances? If any 
such are already printed in any newspaper 
or magazine, would they be so good as to 
give me the exact references, which I can 
then consult myself? If unpublished, might 
I ask them to go to the trouble of writing 
out at full length whatever they know, 
and forward the same to me to the address 
given below? I want tales dealing with the 
following subjects :— 

1. Family and ancestral ghosts. 

2. Haunted houses and buildings. 

3. Haunted localities (roads, lanes, gateways, 
churchyards, forts, fields, &c.), 

4. Apparitions of persons seen at or after death. 

5. Visions of any description seen by day or 
night. 

6. Spectral black dogs, horses, hares, head- 
less coaches, banshees, corpse-candles, &c. . 

7. Poltergeists, or ghosts which play _mis- 
chievous pranks — ring bells, upset furniture, 
throw objects about, &c. 

8. Appearances of the devil. : 

9. Any amusing tales of supposed ghosts which 
really turned out to be something ordinary, 
or any stories of the supernatural in Ireland 
which do not at first sight seem to come 
under any of the above heads. 

I earnestly request your readers not to 
send any “faked” stories. It will be 
quite impossible for me to test the accuracy 
and genuineness of all the tales I hope to 
get, so such a joke would be an exceedingly 
poor one. 

The names of all those correspondents 
whose materials I make use of will be 
gratefully acknowledged by me in the Pre- 
face. Should any persons have in their 
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possession books or papers, manuscript or 
printed, containing what I want, I hope 
they will see fit to lend them to me, and the 
same will be carefully returned. It will 
probably happen that many of your readers, 
through diffidence, or for family or senti- 
mental reasons, will be unwilling to have 
their names appear in connexion with any 
of the stories; to such I give the guarantee 
that, if they express the wish, all indications 
of person and place will be rigidly suppressed. 

In conclusion, may I ask your readers to 
afford me all the assistance in their power, 
and so make the book interesting, repre- 
sentative, and successful ? 

St. Jonn D. Seymour. 
Donohill Rectory, Cappawhite, co. Tipperary. 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—Can you inform me 
who is the author of ‘Sketches in the 
Pyrénées,’ published in 1837 by Messrs. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longman? She also wrote ‘Slight Remi- 
niscences of the Rhine’ and ‘ The Gossip’s 
Week.’ Messrs. Longmans can give me no 
information. Matcorm Craic-Brown. 

{Halkett and Laing, ‘Dictionary of the Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain,’ vol. iii., 1885, state that the author was 
Mary Boddington. } 


CANNON AT HampsteAD.—The Works 
Committee of the Hampstead Borough 
Council have recently been concerned with 
the removal of two ancient cannon out of 
the thirteen which originally stood in the 
public footpath of Cannon Place, Hampstead. 
In their report. to the Council the members 
of the Committee state that the records in 
the possession of the Council do not appear 
to show when, by whom, or in what circum- 
stances the cannon were placed in this 
thoroughfare, or any definite information on 
the subject. 

What are the facts ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


THE Duc pe Bovurson’s “ Secret.” — 
In her book on ‘ Sophie Dawes’ (1912) Miss 
Violette Montagu tells us that the Duc de 
Bourbon (1756-1830), who lived in London 
about 1814, was a great friend of “ Sir 
William Gordon” (p. 12), to whom he di- 
vulged his unsolved “‘ secret.’’ She describes 
“Sir William Gordon” as ‘the Prince 
Regent’s equerry ”’ (p. 40). What was the 
“secret >? Who was this ‘Sir William 
Gordon”? Does she mean Sir (James) 
Willoughby Gordon (1773-1851), who was 
secretary to the Duke of York, and who 





gave evidence in the case of the notorious 

Mary Anne Clarke (much to Mr. Creevey’s 

disgust) ? J. M. Buiwocu. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“To FILL THE BILL.’—In American 
journals I often see this phrase with the 
sense of “‘ to suit the case,” *‘ to be just what 
is wanted for a _ special purpose ’—e.y., 
‘* Our horseshoe is the best on the market, 
it fills the bill.”’> The sense is clear; but 
what sort of bill is filled here? Is it that 
which is proposed to a jury who find a true 
bill, or, if the circumstances are the opposite, 
ignore it? Has the locution already been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ ? G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

[The phrase would seem to be theatrical slang, 
and the bill a playbill—" filled ’’ in the sense that 
a playbill is filled by a “‘ star” actor’s name, to 
the exclusion of the names of minor actors. 
Vide ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘‘ fill,” v., II. 7 c.] 

Weston Famity, FaRNBOROUGH, BERK- 
SHIRE.—I should be greatly obliged for any 
information about the above family. 
Stephen Weston, Bishop of Exeter, was born 
at Farnborough, near Wantage, in 1665; 
Vicar of Mapledurham, Oxford; Prebendary 
of Ely, and Archdeacon of Cornwall; 
died 1742. To what family of Weston did 
he belong? The Registers of the parish of 
Farnborough date only from 1740. It was 
at that time in the diocese of Salisbury. 
His portrait, after Hudson, was engraved 
by G. White. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

CHorAL Funp Socrety.—A copy of a 
will, dated 12 March, 1843, now in my 
possession mentions ‘the Choral Fund 
Society.”” Can any reader kindly give me 
information as to this Society, and, if it 
no longer exists, where its records may be 
seen ? E. W. Moss BLUNDELL. 


Sir Ross DonELLY.—I have a miniature 
of this gentleman, dated 1804, but I can 
find no particulars about him in any book 
I have consulted. I should be glad if any 
correspondent would kindly send me some 
account of him, and tell me when. and where 
he died. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Lapy Frances ERSKINE: IssuE.—Lady 
Frances Erskine (great-granddaughter of 
Sir Thomas Browne, author of ‘* Religio 
Medici’) married Col. James Gardiner, and 
left two sons, David and James, and two 
daughters, Frances (who married Sir William 
Baird, and left issue) and Richmond (who 
married Laurence Inglis). 
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Did David, James, and Richmond leave 
any children ? If so, what were their. names, 
and whom did they marry ? It is probable 
that one of the three—David, James, or 
Richmond—had a daughter who married 
a Stephen (?) Weaver. A. R. GRIDLEY. 





Replies. 


HEART-BURIAL IN NICHES IN 
CHURCH WALLS. 
(11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352.) 


WHEN the body of Leo XIII. was embalmed, 
I saw it stated in one of the papers that the 
viscera were placed in an urn, and that the 
urn was placed in a niche in the Church of 
the SS. Apostoli. I do not know whether 
the viscera of former Popes were placed in 
niches or buried in the ground. The viscera 
of Pius IX. were taken to the Grotte Vati- 
cane; those of previous Popes who died in 
the Quirinal were taken for interment to 
the parish church of SS. Vincenzo ed Anas- 
tasio a Trevi. 

The heart of Daniel O’Connell is buried in 
the ground in the left aisle of the Church 
of 8. Agata dei Goti. 

The heart of Maria Clementina, queen of 
James III., called the Old Pretender. is in 
a shrine against the second pillar on the 
right of the choir of the Church of the 
SS. Apostoli. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In vol. xxi. of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association is an _ article 
‘On a Heart-Burial at Holbrook Church, 
Suffolk,’ in which reference is also made to 
an instance of heart-interment in the church 
of Ewyas Harold, Herefordshire. 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 


As I suppose even pious founders have 
but one heart, like lesser men, the tradition 
that! John of Baliol’s heart ever reposed at 
Brabourne, Kent, can only refer to a tem- 
porary arrangement. For the rime has it :— 

In Dulcecorde Abbey 
She taketh her rest, 
With the heart of her husband 
Embalmed in her breast. 
At John’s death his royal spouse Devorgilla 
of Galloway caused his heart to be embalmed 
and placed in an ivory casket which became 
the constant companion of her widowhood. 
But about 1275 she founded the Cistercian 
house known as the New or Sweetheart 
Abbey (‘‘ Duz Quer,” ‘‘ Douce Cour,” and 
** Dulce Cor” inold records), some six miles 


south of Dumfries. Here, in 1289, she ‘was 
laid in the quire before the high altar, with 
her husband’s heart pressed close to her 
own. 

The Baliols of Cavers, who were akin to 
the Baliols of Barnard Castle in Teesdale, 
certainly possessed estates in Kent, which 
may account for the tradition. 

A. R. BayLey. 


Many years ago, when at Weston-super- 
Mare as a boy, I remember going to an old 
church a mile or two from the town, and 
being told that the heart of one of the 
murderers of Thomas & Becket was de- 
posited in the church. I think the name of 
the place was Kewstoke. 

WitmoT CoRFIELD. 





AcE or Yew TREES (11 S. viii. 331).— 
In May, 1898, there was a correspondence 
in The Standard about yew trees, to which 
I contributed a letter giving certain observa- 
tions, from which Country Life estimated 
the growth of a yew tree at about 9 in. of 
diameter in a century. . 

I here restate the examples I then gave, 
and add a few others I have since collected. 

In Hughson’s ‘London’ (1809) it is 
stated that the yew tree in Woodford Church- 
yard, Essex, was the largest of its kind 
within 12 miles of London ; it then measured 
14 ft. 3in. round the trunk at 4} ft. from 
the ground, and the spread of its branches 
covered a circle 180 ft. in circumference. 
In October, 1892, I measured this tree and 
made it over 15 ft. in girth; its umbrage 
was reduced to 150 ft. 

In his ‘ Selborne’ Gilbert White (d. 1793) 
states that the yew there girthed 23 ft. 
In September, 1897, I measured this tree ; 
it then girthed 25ft. 8in. at 4ft. above 
ground; umbrage about 180ft.; height, 
about 60ft.. or rather higher than the 
vane on the adjacent church tower. 

In 1793 the Brockenhurst yew (Hants) 
girthed 15 ft.; in 1887 it girthed 18 ft. ; 
umbrage, 70 yds. , ie 

In Westbury Churchyard (Bucks) the yew 
tree stands isolated, and its growth has not 
been influenced by the too close propinquity 
of church or other tree; its bole is clean, 
upright, and cylindrical. On 17 Sept., 1907, 
I measured it: girth, 8ft.4in. On 1 Oct., 
1913, LI again measured it, and made the 
girth 8 ft. 6in.; umbrage, 50 yds. ; height, 
| about 50 ft. The incréase of 2in. in six 
| years means an increase of 33}in. in a 


| . . . : 
‘century, or about llin. in diameter in 














one hundred years. The Vicar has reason 
to think that this tree was planted when 
the Vicarage was built, in 1660. Probably 
all trees grow at a more rapid rate in their 
youth than in their maturity, and the 
estimate of 9 in. per century perhaps applies 
to much older trees, for a time must come 
when the growth becomes slower before it 
ceases altogether. 

In 1777 Gough writes of a yew tree in 
Totteridge Churchyard: “Its trunk every- 
where of nearly the same size, 3 ft. above 
ground is 26ft. in circumference.” In 
1877 it was again measured, and found to 
be precisely the same size. 

In the Register of Stoke Hamond (Bucks), 
under date 27 Dec., 1687, mention is made 
that “those two trees att ye church doors 
was sett by me George Bate, Rector.” 
The trees are evidently the two yews, there 
being no other trees in the churchyard 
two centuries old. 

On 20 March, 1900, I measured them : 
one girthed 88 in., and the other 85 in., at 
about 4} ft. from the ground. On 28 Oct., 
1913, I paid a special visit, and remeasured 


them. The larger tree is quite easy to 
measure, as the cylindrical bole girths 


91l}in., not only at 4} ft. high, but at 
higher and lower points, showing an increase 
of 3}in. in thirteen years, or about 27 in. 
in a century. 

The smaller tree is nearer to the church, 
and is rather difficult to measure, as the bole 
is ribbed and certain of these ribs project 
boldly. The smallest girth is about 34 ft. 
from the ground, and measures close on 
90 in., an increase of nearly 5 in. in thir- 
teen years, or 38in. in a century. There 
is a fallacy in this last instance, due, I 
think, to the marked longitudinal ribs and 
hollows. : 

In the park at Gayhurst House (Bucks) 
are several clumps of yew trees which must 
be many centuries old; in the clump N.E. 
of the mansion is growing the largest of 
these trees. Mr. W. W. Carlile, the owner 
of Gayhurst, informs me that an expert from 
Kew estimated the age of this tree at six 
centuries, but the former does not know 
how this estimate was arrived at. On 
21 June, 1913, Mr. Carlile and I measured 
this tree. At 3ft. from the ground the 
girth was 162in.; at 4ft. from the ground 
the girth was the same, though boughs are 
sent off slightly above this height: the 
diameter is therefore 54in. Taking 9 in. as 
the average growth of a century, this tree 
is, therefore, 600 years old. 
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Other instances, not my own observations, 
are :— 

Basildon, Berks.—TIwo, planted 1726; 
measured in 1889, 9 ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. 23 in. 

East Woodhay (Bishop Ken’s).—Planted 
1660; in 1888 measured 7 ft. 7 in. 

De Candolle estimated the growth of the 
yew to be at the rate of 2 lines a year, or 
163 in. in a century—whether of girth or 
diameter my informant sayeth not. 

In order to arrive at a reliable estimate, it 
is necessary to accumulate a large number 
of carefully observed examples, and wherever 
mention is made in old books or documents 
of the planting of a tree, the reference might 
well be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ There are 
many who could utilize the references and 
take a modern measurement. I have thrown 
off this suggestion before, and 

sna it flew 
Like a clothyard shaft from a bended yew, 
I cannot say whither—I never knew. 
Bletchley. Wittram BRADBROOK. 


The subject is fully discussed in ‘ Byways 
in British Archeology,’ by Walter Johnson, 
1912. R. Stewart Brown. 


[Mr. W. G. Brack also thanked for reply.] 


WILL oF KATHERINE, COUNTESS OF WAR- 
WICK, 1369 (11 S. viii. 326).—Mr. J. HARVEY 
Broom states that in Doyle’s ‘ Official 
Baronage’ is ‘‘a note that this lady died 
before 1340”; and he goes on to show 
this to be inaccurate by giving a transcript 
of her will, which was made 4 Aug., 1369. 
He also states that her husband, Thomas 
de Beauchamp I., died 13 Nov., 1369. 

Having a copy of the ‘ Official Baronage,’ 
and being anxious to test the accuracy of 
this very useful work, I thought that I 
would follow the advice given by ‘N. & Q.’ 
to verify quotations, and not only one’s 
own, but those of other people. The result 
is that I would ask Mr. Harvey Btoom if 
he is sure that Doyle does make such a 
statement. On p. 581 of the third volume 
of the ‘ Official Baronage,’ under the account 
of Thomas de Beauchamp I., Earl of War- 
wick, occurs the following passage (in the 
usual italics adopted for recording mar- 
riages): ‘‘m: Lady Katherine Mortimer, 
eldest d. of Roger, Ist Earl of March,” fol- 
lowed by, in ordinary type, ‘“‘ before 1340,” 
and then, just below, concluding the ac- 
count, ““d. Nov. 13, 1369.” This last, of 
course, refers to the death of the husband. 
Do not the words “ before 1340” obviously 
refer to the approximate date of Lady 
Katherine’s marriage, not of her death ? 
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If Mr. Harvey Btoom will compare 
similar accounts, this way of expressing 
the approximate date of a marriage is not 
at all uncommon, and is sometimes followed, 
when the actual date of the death is also 
known, by a parenthesis which gives it. 
I will give an instance from another family 
of the Earls of Warwick (at p. 590), referring 
to George Plantagenet, brother of King 
Edward IY.: ‘“‘m: Lady Elizabeth Neville, 
elder d. and co-h. of Richard, Earl of War- 
wick and Salisbury, July llth, 1469 (d. 
Dee: 22, 1476).” And then, just below: 
‘* Executed Feb: 18th, 1478,’ which, of 
course, refers to the death of the Earl. 
From this it would seem to me that your 
correspondent has misread his author. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Your correspondent Mr. J. Harvey 
Bioom has misread his Doyle. ‘‘ Before 
1340” relates to the date of the marriage 
of Thomas (de Beauchamp) I., Earl of 
Warwick, with Lady Katherine Mortimer, 
and not, as he supposes, to the date of 
her decease. 

Confirmatory evidence is forthcoming 
from the fact that their son, Thomas II., 
Earl of Warwick, named in his mother’s 
will, was born in 1345. 

Francis H. REtton, 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Ducuess or Botton (11 S. viii. 349).— 
The Catherine Parry who married Lord 
Henry Paulett was the daughter of Francis 
Parry of Oakfield, Mortimer, Berks. I 
cannot give all the dates required, but she 
was under 12 in 1700, and was married 
before 1717. It is probable that she was 
married at St. James’s, Duke’s Place, on 
28 Oct., 1714, though the marriage is 
entered in the Register of that parish as 
between Henry Parry and Catherine Paulett. 
The other Catherine, daughter of Charles 
Parry, was buried at Mortimer, 7 March, 
1787. G. 8. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


SUPERSTITION IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY (11 S. viii. 347).—Harrow is not alone 
in this enlightened second decade of the 
twentieth century of the Christian era in 
yielding to the popular prejudice against 
the number 13. Evidently with the expecta- 
tion that the more superstitious of the in- 
habitants of Wimborne would be oblivious 
of the fact that, in every street of sufficient 
length, there would be a house which, 
whatever number it bore, would be the thir- 


preparatory to the Census of 1911, when 

assigning numbers to the houses, omitted the 

number ‘ 13.” Consequently, throughout 

the town, with one exception which escaped 

notice, the numbers affixed to the doors run 

on from 12to14. Jas. M. J. FueTcHer. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


The following extract from the Nuove 
Antologia, 1 Nov., 1912, p. 13, may interest 
readers :— 

‘A Londra si é cercato di fare un movimento 
nazionale contro il numero 13. Nel 1911 (dico 
1911) il London County Council ha discusso 
lungamente, sul caso di una signora che, dopo 
aver domandato al municipio di cambiare il 
numero 13 in 12 bis di una casa dove esercitava 
una piccola pensione, sarebbe stata costretta di 
chiuderla a causa dell’ aversione del pubblico 
di vivere in numero 13. Quando la signora aveva 
presso in affitto la casa, questa portava un altro 
numero, ma in seguito ad una nuova numerazione 
le era proprio toccato questo numero fatale, con 
leffetto che gli inquilini avevano subito disdetto 
i loro contratti e non se ne potevano trovare 
altri che li sostituissero.”’ 

W. CLARK THOMLINSON. 


Tue MopEt oF WATERLOO (11 S. viii. 348). 
—The model about which P. D. M. seeks 
information is undoubtedly the monumental 
work on which the late Capt. William 
Siborne laboured unremittingly from 1831 
to 1838, and which for many years was 
exhibited not only in London, but in all 
the chief towns of the United Kingdom, until 
it was finally purchased by subscriptions 
from the officers of the British Army, and 
deposited in the Museum of the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1851, where it 
still forms one of the most attractive ex- 
hibits. I believe that one way or another 
its construction cost the best part of 10,0002. 
Capt. Siborne spared no pains in making a 
most accurate survey of the ground, the 
position and extent of every object and 
enclosure, the level of the surface and un- 
dulations of the ground, and the disposition 
of the troops being determined with mathe- 
matical accuracy. The model is constructed 
upon a scale of 9 ft. to a mile; it is 21 ft. 4 iu. 
in length by 19ft. 8in. in breadth, and 
covers an area of 400 square feet. 
WiLLoucHBY MAYCcOocK. 


Timbs’s ‘Curiosities of London,’ 1855, 
states that the United Service Institution 
Museum, Whitehall Yard, had a model of 
the Battle of Waterloo, scale 9 ft. to a mile, 
area 440 square ft., showing the entire field, 
and the British, French, and Prussian armies 
by 190,000 metal figures, with the villages, 
houses, farmyards, and clumps of trees. It 





teenth from the beginning, the authorities, 


cost Capt. Siborne 4,000/. when he made it 
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(1830-38). It was purchased for the In- 
stitution by subscription. The maker is 
mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ where his name 
is given as Siborne (or Siborn), William 
(1797-1849). 

The Daguerreotype (in the same query) 
was exhibited at No. 7, Piccadilly, on Friday, 
13 September, 1839, by M. St. Croix, after- 
wards at the Argyll Rooms, Regent Street. 


R. A. Ports. 
The ‘ D.N.B.,’ under ‘Siborne, Wil- 
liam,’ tells the story. Capt. Siborne’s 


model, executed by desire of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was completed in 1838, 
and publicly exhibited afterwards. It had 
cost 3,000/.. and Capt. Siborne never saw 
again most of the money he had spent on it. 
G. C. Moore Sir. 


There is a model of the battle in the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, made 
by Capt. Siborne. It represents the final 
defeat of the French with the onset of the 
Prussians. and the celebrated charge of the 
Old Guard. 

In the Irish International Exhibition held 
in Dublin in 1907 there was another model 
—also by Capt. Siborne—showing the repulse 
of the First Corps of the French Army by 
the English division of heavy cavalry, and 
Sir Thomas Picton’s division of infantry. 
I donot know where this model is at present. 

J. ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


The model is in the Museum of the United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, to which 
the public are admitted on payment of a 
small fee. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.A. 


THe Lorp oF BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
Hocerns (11 S$. viii. 6, 319).—Coxn. FynmMorE 
is no doubt right when he says that Capt. 
Thomas Hoggins (the Countess of Exeter’s 
brother) was killed in a duel in the vicinity of 
Brabourne Lees, near Ashford, Kent. He 
joined the 85th Regiment (or Bucks Volun- 
teers) as Captain in April, 1805, and he re- 
mained in the same regiment until 1810, after 
which year his name disappears from the 
Army List. He had joined the 64th (or 2nd 
Staffordshire) Regiment as _ Lieutenant, 
1 June, 1798. In 1802-3 Capt. Thomas 
Hoggins; presumably the same person, of 
the 71st Foot (Gordons) appears on a list 
of officers placed on half-pay. I have 
copies of two very interesting letters written 
by Capt. Thomas Hoggins from Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, dated 30 March, 1805, 
and 30 December, 1805, addressed to his 





relations in England. He describes the life 
in Jamaica, and says a good deal about his 
regiment. I have also a third letter, which, 
as it is written from Brabourne Lees, the 
place where he fell in the duel, and is very 
short, I will transcribe. It is as follows :— 
Brabourne Lees, June 29th, 1809. 

DEAR JoHN,—I have just time to say I received 
your letter, and allso to say we march from here 
tomorrow morning for Portsmouth, there to 
embark for Foreign Service in the Expedition 
now fitting at this place. I will write to you 
when I am abroad, and tell you how and where 
I am, if I am not killed in landing. God bless you 
and your Family, and may every good wish, and 
fortune attend you. _I remain in haste 

Your sincere brother 
THos. HoGGINs. 
[Endorsed :] John Hoggins, Esqr., Micclewood, 
Longnor, near Shrewsbury. 

Can Cou. FyNMorE or any correspondent 
tell me what is ‘‘ the Expedition ”’ referred 
to in this letter? Also, with whom, and 
on what date, did Capt. Hoggins fight the 
duel in which he lost his life ? 

W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


“Traps” (11 S. viii. 347).—In the 
‘Dickson Manuscripts,’ now being published 
by the Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, 
Series “‘C,” p. 866, the following sentence 
occurs in a letter written on 4 April, 1813 :— 

“The rest is for the Jolly Captain’s shirts 
and stockings, &c., besides a mule for his other 
traps.” 

An explanatory foot-note is given :— 

“Slang. Goods and chattels of any kind, but 
especially luggage and _ personal effects. Prob- 
ably a contracted form of ‘ trappings.’ ”’ 

‘Cleaning traps”? is always used by 
soldiers as meaning the various materials 
which they use for cleaning their equipment, 
harness, &c. J. H. LeEsiie. 


‘THE DicTioNARY OF MUSICIANS’ OF 
1822-7 (11 S. iv. 487).—It may interest 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ concerned with old books 
on music to know that a subsequent auction- 
sale brought to light part of the particulars 
required. The following lot (No. 100), 

* Autograph Letters, &c., relating to a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians, with a few 
brief MS. Autobiographies (ca. 1823-4); Various 
A.L.’s, &c., in 2 quarto albums,” 
from the collection formed by the late 
Charles Letts of Bartlett’s Buildings, Hol- 
born, was sold by auction at Hodgson’s 
Rooms, Chancery Lane, E.C., on 31 Oct., 
1912. A perusal at once revealed the fact 
that T. Sainsbury (the publisher) himself 
was the editor, and his principal assistants 
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were a Dr. Heseltine and a Mr. Cook. 
Dragonetti contributed his own biography 
{originally written in Italian), and so did 
J. F. Danneley. Materials were also sup- 
plied for their own biographies by Thomas 
Forbes Walmisley, J. Davey, Greatorex, 
C. Smith. Shield, W. Hawes, John Braham, 
William Bennett, Thomas Bennett, Bellamy, 
James Sanderson, F. Cramer, and A. F. 
Kollmann; and William Ayrton (editor of 
The Harmonicon) contributed a biography 
of his father, Dr. Edmund Ayrton. This, 
however, did not prevent the editor of 
The Harmonicon from subsequently taking 
action against the ‘Dictionary’ editor-pub- 
lisher, who 

“had in so barefaced a manner copied our pages 
verbatim et literatim, and appropriated, without 
the slightest acknowledgment, our labours to his 
own use, 

There was also a statement in a portion of 
an edition that the then still-living Samuel 
Wesley ‘“‘ died about the year 1815.” But 
this was partly due to the confusion of 
names with another member of the same 
family. 

““ We may add [says The Harmonicon, vol. ii. 
p-. 211] that Mr. S. Wesley was somewhat un- 
grateful towards Messrs. Sainsbury; for the 
article, though inaccurate in one particular, con- 
tained a very warm, and certainly, we do not 
deny, a very just eulogy, of the merits of that 
excellent musician.” 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD OF 
Sr. James’s, Prccapitty: ANDREWES (11 S§. 
vii. 185, 224, 303, 324).—In valuable notes like 
these by Cor. Parry I always regret that little 
or nothing is known of so many of the persons 
named. I am able to add a mite of information 
about the Rev. Gerrard Thomas Andrewes, 
Clerk in Orders, at St. James’s (sixth in- 
scription). On the incumbency of St. James's 
becoming vacant in 1845 by the appoint- 
ment of the Rector, the Rev. J. G. Ward, 
to the Deanery of Lincoln, strenuous 
efforts were made to get Andrewes appointed 
rector, but the Bishop of London would not 
hear of it. See a pamphlet in the National 
Library entitled ‘ St. James’s, Westminster : 
Proceedings of the Parishioners,’ printed in 
1846 (press-mark 4920 cc. 46 (8). 

To show their appreciation of Andrewes, 
and as a consolation for his disappointment 
in not being made rector, the parishioners 
got up a subscription and gave him certain 
presents. On receipt of these Andrewes 
issued an illustrated engraved card of 
thanks ; one sent to my cousin, Miss Fanny 





Rowland, as a_ subscriber—probably the 
only one that has survived—is dated 29 Jan., 
1847, and will be found preserved in the 
National Library copy of ‘ Notes about the 
Rowland, Mallett, and Netherclift Families,’ 
&e., 1909. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 
1851, p. 215, records the death in his fifty- 
seventh year of Gerrard Thomas Andrewes, 
and he is in vol. iv. of Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography.’ 

The Gentleman's Magazine says the 

par:shioners 
‘presented him with a handsome bookcase and 
chair, Macklin’s Bible, Boydell’s Shakespeare, 
and a chronometer, the total cost of which was 
5201.” 
Now, on the engraved card are represented 
an escritoire, three quarto volumes with 
‘* Milton ’” written on the back, the coat of 
arms of the Andrewes family with the motto 
“Fear God and be merry,” seven folio 
volumes with ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ on the back, 
and a very ornate easy chair. 

It appears to me that these articles could 
never have cost 5201. ; Andrewes must have 
been given a cheque as well. 

As an instance of the value that is attached 
to inscriptions in churches, &c., I may men- 
tion that the Library Committee of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London are having 
a list made of every monument, tablet, 
or tombstone in the City churches, &c., 
together with emblazoned copies of all 
armorial bearings to be found on the 
monuments, in stained-glass windows, or 
on swordrests. 

Up to the present time fifteen churches 
have been completed, making 344 pp. of 
manuscript and 471 coats of arms. There 
will be an alphabetical index to the whole. 

RatpH THOMAS 


““ SLAvV SCHOLAR”: ‘‘ ENGLISH SCHOLAR ” 
(11 S. viii. 249, 316).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ seems 
to me to lend the weight of its authority to 
the use of the term “ English scholar” to 
describe an Englishman learned in his own 
language. Under ‘ English,’ B. sb., it says: 

‘1, The English language. First in the ad- 
verbial phrase, fon (now in) English. Also in 
phrase, the king’s, the queen’s English....Also 
attrib. as English scholar.” 

The Dictionary does not furnish a quota- 
tion for ‘“‘ English scholar,” but, unless my 
memory deceives me, the term is used fairly 
often in current criticism with reference to 
Englishmen who have made a study of 
their own language and literature. J. R. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
viii. 348).—George Puttenham, in ‘ The Arte 
of English Poesie,’ 1589, chap. xx., “ The 
Last and Principall Figure of our Poeticall 
Ornament, 7.e. Exargasia, or The Glorious,” 
says :— 

‘*In a worke of ours, intituled Philocalia, we 
have strained to shew the use and application of 
this figure and al others mentioned in this booke, 
to which we referre you. I find none example 
in English meetre so well maintayning this figure 
as that ditty of her Maiesties owne making 
passing sweete & harmonicall.” 

Then follow the verses on the disloyalty of 
the supporters of the Scots Queen :— 


The doubt of future foes exiles my present joy, 

And Wit me warns to shun such snares as threaten 
mine annoy. 

For falsehood now doth flow, and subjects’ faith 
doth ebb, 

Which would not be if Reason ruled, or Wisdom 
wove the web ; 

But clouds of toys untried do cloak aspiring minds, 

Which turn to rain of late repent by course of 
changed winds. 

The top of hope supposed, the root of ruth will be, 

And fruitless all their grafted guiles, as ye shall 
shortly see. 

Those dazzled eyes with pride, which great ambi- 
tion blinds, 

Shall be unsealed by worthy wights, whose fore- 
sight falsehood blinds. 

The daughter of debate, that eke discord doth sow, 

Shall reap no gain where former rule hath taught 
still peace to grow. 

No foreign banish’d wight shall anchor in this port; 

Our realm it brooks no stranger’s force, let them 
elsewhere resort ; 

Our rusty sword, with rest, shall first his edge 
employ, 

To poll their tops that seek such change, and gape 


for joy. 
A. R. BAyYLey. 
sonnet ”’ 


For the “ by Queen Elizabeth, 


1569, see ‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry’ by Percy, new ed., 1857, vol. ii. 
p. 214. It is there stated that ‘‘ it seems 


to have been composed in 1569, not long 
before the Duke of Norfolk and others were 
taken into custody,” and that 
‘*My Lady Willoughby did covertly get it on her 
Majesties tablet, and had much hazzard in so 
doing; for the Queen did find out the thief, and 
chid her for spreading evil bruit of her writing 
such toyes, when other matters did so occupy her 
employment at this time.” 

‘““The daughter of debate,” we are told 
in a foot-note, was the Queen of Scots. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


The two verses quoted by W. B. H. may 
be found in Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of English 
Poesie,’ 1589, lib. iii. chap. xx., where they 
constitute ll. 11-14 of a sixteen-line (so- 
called) sonnet. Bishop Creighton thinks it 





must have been written soon after the exe- 
cution of Norfolk (1572), who had formed a 
project of marriage with Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the ‘‘ daughter of debate.” But 
Puttenham expressly says it refers to Eliza- 
beth’s alarm at the intrigues of her prisoner, 
Mary. Ports. 


(11 S. viii. 247, 298.) 

I observe that Percy’s ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry’ is no longer quoted in 
‘N. & Q.’ as an authority ; nevertheless, it 
is probably the immediate source of many 
nineteenth -century quotations. The song 
beginning 

Come, follow, follow me, 
You fairy elves that be, 
is printed in vol. ii. book viii. No. xxvi., under 
the title of ‘The Fairy Queen.’ It is given 
(with some corrections by another copy) 
from a book entitled ‘ The Mysteries of Love 
and Eloquence,’ Lond., 1658. The other 
copy is printed among the ‘Roxburghe 
Ballads.’ 
(11 S. viii. 348.) 
The lines attributed to Queen Elizabeth— 
The daughter of debate 
That discord still doth sow— 
are given by Percy in vol. i. book v. No. xv. 
from Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of English Poesie ’ 
(Lond., 1589). The little poem is called a 
sonnet, although it is nothing of the sort, and 
begins 
The doubt of future foes 
Exiles my present joy. 
Percy mentions that another copy, from the 
papers of Sir John Harrington, was printed 
in ‘Nuge Antique,’ London, 1769. The 
poem is attributed to Elizabeth, and dated 
1569, on Puttenham’s authority. 
M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
LDreco also thanked for reply.] 


MicuaEt Ltvrncston (10 S. xii. 490; 
11 S. i. 155).—My attention has been called 
to the above query concerning Michael 
Livingston of Bantaskine, the author of 
‘ Patronus Redux ’ and other poetical works, 
temp. Charles IT. 

Quite recently, while examining the title- 
deeds of Mr. Thomas L. _ Livingstone- 
Learmonth of Parkhall, Stirlingshire, I 
came across some documents relating to a 
property in Falkirk called ‘‘ The Holm,” 
of which the above Michael Livingston, 
the poet, was the superior. From_ these 
deeds it is proved that the poet was the son 
of David Livingston of Bantaskine and 
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Helen Elphinstone. This David Livingston 
was descended from the Dunipace branch 
of the Livingston family, and Dunipace 
was a cadet of the Livingstons of Callendar. 
E. B. Livrixeston. 


REFERENCES WANTED (11 8. viii. 349).— 
1. Does Fielding say that Sophia sang ‘ Old 
Sir Simon the King’? He speaks of it as 
one of her father’s ‘‘ most favourite tunes,” 
‘Tom Jones,’ book iv. chap. v.; and we hear 
that on one occasion 
‘“ she played all his favourites three times over. 
....This so pleased the good squire, that he.... 
gave his daughter a kiss, and swore her hand 
was greatly improved....Sir Simon was played 
again and again, till the charms of the music 
soothed Mr. Western to sleep.’ —Ibid. 
Nothing is said about singing here. The 
question of the tune and words has already 
been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 9S. ii. 173, 
where the late Mr. GEORGE MARSHALL wrote: 
‘“ It [the tune] was first printed in Playford’s 
* Musick’s Recreation’ (1652), and is included in 
the later editions of the ‘ Dancing Master,’ and 
also in ‘ Pills to purge Melancholy.’ Chappell, 
in his ‘ Popular Music,’ gives a very full account 
and two distinct versions of the tune, which has 
appeared under various names (‘ Round about our 
Coal Fire,’ &c.)....The tune, with its roystering 
burden— 
Says old Sir Simon the King, 
Says old Sir Simon the King, 
With his ale-dropt hose, 
And his malmsey nose, 
Sing hey ding, ding-a-ding, ding, 
was adapted to many songs of the Restoration, 
probably the most famous, certainly one of the 
best. being the ‘Sale of Rebellious Household 
Stuff,’ given in.the Percy collection.” 
Two verses from Durfey’s ‘ Pills to purge 
Melancholy’ are given at this reference. 
See also 11 S. i. 154. 
2. The song, 
How happy the lover, 
How easy his chain, 
How pleasing his pain, 
How sweet to discover 
He sighs not in vain, &c., 
is to be found in Act IV. se. i. of Dryden’s 
‘King Arthur.’ According to the stage 
directions, it is sung by a bass and two 
trebles to a minuet. EpwarRpD BENSLY. 


BisHop RicHARD OF Bury’s LIBRARY 
(11 S. viii. 341).—Has not Mr. McGovern, 
in the foot-note to his interesting paper, 
overlooked the difference between the old 
and new calendar ? In the fourteenth 
century the year was reckoned as beginning 
on 25 March. In translating ‘“‘ xxiiij® die 
Januarii anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo 
quadragesimo quarto ” as 14 January, 1345, 


Dean Kitchin was wrong in the day, but 

right in the year, according to modern 

computation. He was perfectly right. there- 

fore, in stating that Bishop Richard died 

only three months after the completion of 

‘ Philobiblon.’ HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


In his foot-note on p. 341 Mr. McGovern 
brings a charge of inaccuracy against the 
late Dean Kitchin. It seems to me that all 
it amounts to is this, that Dean Kitchin, in 
translating a Latin note and a colophon into 
English, gave the date according to the 
** New Style” now in use. Hence ‘the Feast 
of the Purification, 1345,” rightly became 
1346, and “the 24th January, 1344,” rightly 
became 1345. G. C. Moore Situ. 


“SS” (11 S. viii. 350).—I suggest that 
it may be the monogram of the Holy Ghost 
(Spiritus Sanctus). Was the device below 
the letters perhaps a dove or a ship, both 
emblems of the Holy Ghost ? 

G. §. Parry. 


Has Miss Dormer Harris considered the 
judge’s collar? In ‘The King’s Peace,’ by 
Inderwick, is an interesting note on the 
badge or livery of SS, said to have originated 
with John of Gaunt (see p. 176). 

YGREC. 


HIGHLANDERS AT QUEBEC, 1759 (11 S. viii. 
308, 354).—Sir R. Levinge’s ‘ History of the 
43rd Regiment’ gives on p. 33 a list of the 
British Army at the siege of Quebec. It 
includes the 78th or Fraser's Highlanders, 
which was 662 strong on the day. 

H. J. B. Clements. 





Killadoon, Celbridge. 


“CasTILL JORDEYN”’ (11 S. viii. 350).— 
The name ‘“‘ Jordeyn”’ suggests the district 
of Gordano, in which are four villages, 
Clapton, Easton, Walton, and Weston, all 
being included in the Hundred of Portbury, 
and lying between Clevedon and Bristol, and 
in the county of Somerset. There is also a 
“*Castlejordan ’’ parish some way west of 
Dublin, and in the province of Leinster. 
But “Duke” is rather a West-Country 
family name. 

OrIGIN OF PicturRE Soucnt: ‘THE Last 
CoMMUNION oF St. Mary’ (11 S. viii. 308). 
—Mrs. Jameson in her ‘ Legends of the 
Madonna,’ (1899 ed., p. 304) states that this 
subject is entirely ‘‘ confined to the late 
Spanish and Italian schools,’ but does not 
mention any one painting. 

W. A. B. CoouipGe. 
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FoLKEsToNE Cross (11 S. viii. 331).— 
Mr. S. J. Mackie in ‘ Folkestone and its 
Neighbourhood ’ (p. 38) tells us that 


“the mayor [of Folkestone] was elected on the 
8th September of each year by the whole body 
of freemen from among the twelve jurats. The 
election took place at the cross in the church- 
yard, and each of the burgesses was presented 
with a small gratuity on recording his vote...... 

‘*M" that vpponthe viijth daie of September in 
the xxxviijth of the reign of oT soferan ladie Quene 
Elizabeth, being the feaste daie of the natyvitie 
of oT ladie, Henry Philpott, maior, & the jurats 
and comons of this towne of ffolkestone, did at 
the sound of the comon horne assemble them- 
selves together at the crosse in the churche yard 
of ffolkestone to elect a mayor for the yere to 
coome, according to the ancient vsages, liberties, 
& fraunchises of the same towne oute of minde 
vsed. And after the cause of the said assemblie 
notified to the said comons, the comon chest 
opened & the records therein openly shewed & 
the customals of the said towne distinctly read, 
the said comons departed into the churche to 
their election and did elect Willyam Read, jurate, 
to be maior of the saide towne for the yere to 
coome, whoe thervppon took the oathe of the 
supremacie & after the oathe for the office of 
mayraltye.” 

In chap. i. of ‘ Gleanings from the Munici- 
pal Records,’ headed ‘ The Early Charters,’ 
on p. 261 of the same book, Mr. Mackie says : 


‘*The general laws in force in the borough are 
set forth at Jength on four large parchment sheets 
endorsed ‘Customs of Court.’ A modern en- 
dorsement styles it a ‘ Roll containing an account 
of the ancient privileges and customs of the town.’ 
It is also marked ‘ 1% Edward 3.’ Whether or 
not these four sheets formed part of the charter 
granted at that date or whether they are only a 
copy, it is difficult to say. Most probably the 
latter, as there are here and there blank spaces 
which seem to indicate that the copyist could not 
decipher the original. There are twenty sections. 
The first is very indistinct. A portion of the 
top is missing, but it sets forth that the town 
shall be governed by a Mayor and Jurats, and 
regulates the mode of procedure at the election 
of Mayor. It provides that the jurats shall 
assemble in the ‘ churche yarde of our ladye, and 
there shall be broughte the town box....and 
all other muniments of the towne.’ The out- 
going Mayor before he left his office was to 
‘charge the other Maire that he shall be trew 
and lawfull untoe the Kinge of Englande.’ The 
new Mayor was to accept the charge,‘ kissing the 
booke,’ and further ‘ all the xy [sic] jurattes shall 
doe the same.’ If the Mayor died within the year, 
his successor was to be charged by ‘the best 
juratte ’ in the churchyard in the same manner. 
But if the new Mayor was for any reason not 
qualified or declined to take the office, the out- 
going Mayor had to continue in possession of the 
dignity. There formerly stood a cross in the 
churchyard, round which the common assemblies 
met. A sundial erected at the expense of the 
late Richard Hart, Esq., now marks the spot. 

“In 1715 and in succeeding years we notice 
that the records of the ceremony at the election 
of the Mayor state that the jurats and commoncrs 





met ‘ at the pedestalof the late cross’ instead of 
‘at the cross,’ so that it is clear that the ancient 
cross itself had disappeared, but at what precise 
date it was demolished there is nothing to show.’’ 


G. H. W. 


The charter of 1 Edward III. does not 
mention the cross, only that upon the day 
of the Nativity of our Lady, on the blowing 
of the horn, a common assembly shall be 
held in the churchyard of our Lady. 

It is recorded (38 Elizabeth) that 
“the Mayor, Jurats, and comons of the towne 
of Folkeston did at the sound of the comon horne 
assemble themselves together at the crosse in 
the church yarde ”’ 
to elect a mayor. From about the year 
1715 down to 1835 the place of assembly is 
described as at the “ pedestal of the late 
cross.” 

In Canon Woodward's ‘ The Parish Church 
of Folkestone,’ p. 41, under date 1640-62, 
it is stated that 
** doubtless it was at this period that the old 
Churchyard Cross, around which the inhabitants: 
had been wont to assemble from year to year to 
elect their Mayor, was levelled with the ground.” 

In the estate map of the lord of the 
manor, 1698, there is marked ‘St. Eans- 
with’s Cross, where the new mayor is sworn.” 
I do not suppose that an illustration of this 
old cross now exists. R. J. FYNMORE. 


Bercamor (11 S. viii. 328)—The Berga- 
mot pear is almost certainly what Marvel! 
had in mind. It was highly esteemed i 
his day, and the best perry was made from 
it. See his ‘ Garden,’ |. 34. C. C. B. 


Probably Mentha citrata was meant. 
but Miller (‘ Dictionary of English Names of 


Plants,’ 1884, p. 13) also gives ‘“ Citrus 
Bergamia var. Vulgaris” as a medicinal 
species. But in this “ Citrus” is incorrect. 


and it may be assumed the lemon-scented 
Bergamot is also meant. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CONSECRATION CROSSES NEAR PISCINA 
(11 8S. viii. 328).—In Upton Church, Norfolk, 
are the remains of a Consecration cross in 
close proximity to a piscina. Both are 
clearly shown in an illustration in Hill’s. 
‘ History of Upton’ (1891) at p. 51. 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 


NumerAts (11 S. viii. 308).—See also 

7 S. iv. 166, 286, 370; 11 8. v. 390. An 

interesting correspondence on the subject 

was reprinted from The Sheffield Telegraph: 

in The Sheffield Weekly News of 11 Oct., 1913. 
JoHN T. Pace. 
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“ LarGeEsse”’ (11 S. viii. 306).—With 
reference to the interesting note from Mr. 
H. D. Ettis, while stopping at Lowestoft in 
1887, and driving to Yarmouth, I was aston- 
ished at some children running after the 
wagonette and calling out, “* Largesse! 
Largesse!”’ It rejoiced my heart, as it did 
that of your correspondent. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 





Hotes on Books. 


Learned Societies and English Literary Scholarship 
in Great Britain and the United States. By 
Harrison Ross Steeves. (New York, Columbia 
University Press ; London, Milford.) 


Dr. STEEVES began with a Bibliography, and 
ended by producing a treatise. His book is, in 
fact, one of those thorough monographs abounding 
in references which American scholars produce 
in great numbers. 

The story in this case is one of considerable 
interest, beginning with the Elizabethan As- 
sembly of Antiquaries, which was founded by 
Archbishop Parker, and included such notable 
people as Camden the antiquary, the collector of 
the Cottonian Library, John Stow, and Sir Henry 
Spelman. The seventeenth century had no such 
amateur literary organization, but saw the rise 
of the Royal Society, which in its early days was 
by no means a close field for men of science. 
Archeologia, in the next century, began similarly 
with literary interests, but later discouraged them. 
Johnson’s famous Club was probably the most 
important influence of his age, though not 
technically a literary institution. The Society 
of the Dilettanti, the first of the book clubs, was 
also concerned about dinner as well as culture. 
The nineteenth century saw the rise of the societies 
which have had the most fruitful results, leading, 
inter alia, to those splendid enterprises the ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary’ and the unrivalled ‘Oxford Dictionary.’ 
Furnivall is the leading figure here for many years 
as a maker of societies, a man of wonderful vigour 
and zeal for scholarship, but also—as Dr. Steeves 
rightly indicates—a man of uncertain temper, 
who wished to be an autocrat. The quarrel 
between him and Swinburne led to deplorable 
language on both sides, and comments which 
have been unwisely preserved in books where they 
have no business. 

Dr. Steeves says that ‘‘ the eight volumes of 
Furnivall’s ‘ Old Spelling Shakspere,’ which were 
advertised from 1883 to 1886 as ‘at press,’ 
never came out.’ Certainly they never did while 
the Society was alive, but some at least of them 
were issued in the twentieth century by a pub- 
lisher in the ordinary way, e.g. ‘ All’s Well,’ ** Old 
Spelling Shakespeare,’’ and ‘Comedy of Errors,’ 
both edited by W. G. B. Stone. 

The merits and defects of the numerous societies 
for the study of favourite authors which appeared 
before the close of the Victorian era are neatly 
summarized here. They did good, no doubt, but 
they had their absurdities, which did not escape 
the satirist. Thus it was explained that the 
Browning Society perished because one of its 





members always loved a row, and another never 
saw a joke. 

Dr. Steeves has not dealt in detail with the 
American section of his survey, because it is less 
important, and has been done already in other 
books. We presume that his matter was col- 
lected some time since, as he speaks of Mr. Sidney 

e. 


Some Famous Buildings and their Story. By 
A. W. Clapham and W. H. Godfrey. (Tech- 
nical Journals.) 

THE subject of London seems to be of absorbing 

interest at the present day, if we may judge of 

the feeling of the public from the number of 
volumes devoted to its topography, its history, 
and its associations which are issued almost daily 
from the press. The majority of these books are 
merely compilations in which facts and incidents 
familiar to students of the subject are put 
together in a more or less agreeable manner ; 
a few are written by scholars who give to their 
readers the fruit of original research. The 
volume before us belongs to the latter class, and 
although it is not professedly a London book, 
there are only six out of a total of sixteen chapters 
which deal with buildings outside the metro- 
politan district. The object of the writers, 
who combine a professional knowledge of archi- 
tecture with a love of antiquarian research, is 
not only to present their studies with historical 
accuracy, but also to interpret them as it were 
in the light of the human interest which must 
attach to every building in which great men have 
lived and great deeds have been performed. 
Every dynasty which has ruled in England 
may be recognized by some special characteristic 
in its architecture. The fortress-palaces belong 
to the Normans ; the cathedrals and the minsters 
to the Plantagenets ; when the flame of religion 
began to flicker, and, after the Wars of the Roses, 
peace seemed to settle on the land, the era of 
the mansion set in, to be further developed under 
the Tudors, amongst whom Henry VIII., an 
incarnation of the restless spirit of that race, 
had almost a mania for building palaces. The 
authors of this book have shown admirable 
judgment in selecting typical examples from 
each of their epochs. The Tower of London, 
representative of the Norman genius for military 
architecture, is succinctly but adequately treated ; 
the Abbey of Barking in Essex, Cockersand Abbey 
in Lancashire, the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem 
at Clerkenwell, and the London Houses of Black- 
friars and Whitefriars, are brought before the 
eyes of the reader with considerable fullness of 
detail, showing as they do the varying ideals 
which distinguished the wealthy regular clergy 
from their mendicant brethren; the Abbot’s 

Hospital, Guildford, gives occasion for an excel- 

lent paper on eleemosynary buildings in general ; 

whilst the late Plantagenet and Tudor bent for 
civil architecture is exemplified in the Royal 

Palaces of Eltham and Nonsuch, Crosby Hall, 

Sir Thomas More’s house at Chelsea, and North- 

umberland House in the Strand. That no 

phases of social life may be overlooked, the com- 
merce of Shakespeare’s day is typified in the New 

Exchange, built on the site of the Strand residence 

of the Bishops of Durham, and the drama in 

the Fortune Theatre in Golding Lane, Cripple- 
gate. The descriptions in these papers are 
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founded on original documents, and they are 
illustrated with views and plans, some of which 
are drawn by the authors, and others reproduced 
from the stores of the Public Record Office and 
the manuscript collections at Hatfield. 

To a Londoner the paper on ‘The Friars as 
Builders’ will, perhaps, appeal most strongly. 
The writers say with perfect truth that ‘ the 
modern history of the Tower is a long record of 
destruction and misguided restoration, and its 
position has sunk to the level of a show. To 
the average Londoner it ranks with the Zoo and 
the waxworks, and he regards a visit to the Tower 
as one of those childish things which he has long 
put away.” But Fleet Street is the nerve-centre 
of the country, and makes a daily appeal to every 
one. History is recorded where history was 
made. The printing presses of The Times rest 
almost on the spot where Catherine of Aragon 
appeared to protest against her divorce before 
Cardinals Campeggio and Wolsey, while the 
offices of Punch have succeeded the walls within 
which the solemn offices of the Church were 
intoned by the White Friars four hundred years 
ago. The romantic side of their subject has not 
been lost sight of by the writers of this valuable 
contribution to exact antiquarian knowledge, 
and their information—aided by an adequate 
Index—is conveyed to the reader with commend- 
able taste and lucidity. 


Glasgow Cross, with a Suggestion as to the Origin 
of Scottish Market Crosses. By William George 
Black. (Glasgow and Edinburgh, William 
Hodge.) 

THOSE of our correspondents who have been inter- 

ested in the notes on the Rolandssiiulen which have 

lately appeared in our columns should be glad to 
know of this interesting monograph. The Scottish 
burghal “cross,” the writer argues, was not origin- 
ally an ecclesiastical erection. Adopted as such in 
later days, and surmounted then by the Christian 
emblem, it was first the stone of justice, the station 
or platform of the jet or president of a market. 

Upon this, or in place of this, he would suggest, 

there then came to be set up a stone column, the 

significance of which was religious. These com- 
munal stones or pillars after the spread of 

Christianity in the country had next sometimes— 

but not invariably—a wooden cross fastened upon 

them (of which an example is preserved at Kil- 
winning) later exchanged for the stone carving 
of a cross either on_the stone itself or on a top- 
piece affixed to it. Before the cross was thus used, 
and, in many examples, afterwards, the column 
was often crowned by a ball, or, more charac- 
teristically, by a pine-cone ; and to this day these 
columns, misnamed ‘‘crosses,” are numerous in 

Scotland. 

England furnishes no examples of the communal 
stone here intended, but Dr. Black finds their 
analogue in the weil-known Perrons of Liége and 
other Belgian towns, and in the Rolands- and 
FErminsiiulen of Germany. He here makes a 
very interesting connexion, which, if we follow 
D Alviella, would link the Scottish market cross to 
the cone found on Etruscan tombs and to the 
cylindrical altars of Mycene. 

We think, however, that further work along the 
lines he sketches out will cause Dr. Black to invert 
the order of the first two stages of development as 
he has set them down. It is surely more consonant 





with what is known of cults connected with stones 
to suppose that the judge or president took up his 
position by a sacred monolith, raised, for con- 
spicuousness and veneration, upon a platform of 
stones, than to suppose that a sacred column took 
the place of a stone which was at first a judgment 
seat—that is, wherever the two coincided. 

Dr. Black gives good reason for thinking that the 
puzzle of the Cross at Glasgow, about the demolition 
of which, and also its later whereabouts, a double 
tradition exists, was correctly solved by the conjec- 
ture that there were two structures known as ‘‘ the 
Cross,” the one a Tron stone and the other a Cross 
Savage the latter being probably that octagon mono- 
ith, 20 feet long, and spangled with golden thistles, 
which came down so precipitately in 1745 or 1746. 


Researches in Aryan Philology. By Rev. J. Parry. 
(Birmingham, Midland Educational Co.) 


In philological matters Mr. Parry is a free-thinker, 
and holds himself unfettered by the laws of lin- 
guistic science. Curtius and Fick and Max Miiller 
and Skeat give him no trouble; he is a law unto 
himself. He therefore does not feel himself bound 
to give any authority for his amazing verbal equa- 
tions. A single quotation from his brochure will 
sufficiently indicate his method :— 

“In Latin ambo is a couple. If we assume 
original form was gago we readily arrive at it: 
gago, gango, gnago, gnabo, nabo, anbo, ambo” (p. 16). 

Goldsmith’s method was simpler than this. To 
prove the identity of the Chinese Ko Ti with 
Julius Cesar, we have but to change Ko into Julius 
and Ti into Cesar, and the thing is done. The 
strange thing is that Mr. Parry was formerly a 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Winter's Pie (Offices of The Sphere and The 
Tatler) is, as all the former Pies have been, a 
delectable dish. It is certainly not a case of too 
many cooks, for each contributor adds to its 
perfection. This causes no surprise, for the names 
of both authors and artists tell at once the pleasure 
in store. We offer our hearty congratulations to 
Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode. May the result be a 
good addition to the funds of the institutions to be 
benefited ! 





Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 














